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WARTICLE I. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, OF THE OURANG . 
OUTANG, OR CHIMPANZE. 


Oxcanic conditions, as influencing and harmonizing with mental mani- 
festations, are not confined to the human species merely. They extend 
throughout the whole animal kingdom. Indeed, the strongest argument 
in proof of phrenological science, is that drawn from the organism of 
the brute creation compared with that of man, and its coincidence with 
mental manifestation. Nor is the study of the brute creation devoid of in- 
terest, as regards the great philosophical lessons it teaches, touching the 
conduct and habits of man. Thus, from the food of different races of ani- 
mals, may man learn lessons of dietetics as regards his own food. That 
certain kinds of food are calculated, in and of themselves, to nourish and 
develop certain portions of the body and certain organs of the mind, and 
other kinds, other portions and organs, is a principle of philosophy and 
physiology abundantly attested by the strongest proof, as well as import- 
ant beyond all expression or conception ; for, by applying it properly, we 
can feed, through the alimentary canal, the muscular system, when it is too 
feeble, or the mental, or the vital, or any organ of the vital, as occasion 
may require, and also particular ranges of the mental organs, such as the 
animal, the moral, or the intellectual, and even particular organs. ‘Thus, 
analogy renders it certain that animals have aptitudes or relishes for thase 
kinds of food most, that best nourish those physical and~mental powers 
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which constitute the nature of the animal in question. He who questions 
this summary of analogical reasoning, must deny all analogy—all induc- 
tion. Now, the tiger craves animal food, still warm with recently extinguish- 
ed life. Who can doubt but that this diet is calculated, by constitution, to 
feed both the mental and physical nature of the tiger? What, then, is 
that nature? Why, muscular power and mental fierceness and cunning. 
In other words, the fact that the tiger constitutionally craves animal food, 
shows that a flesh diet is naturally calculated to feed Destructiveness and 
Secretiveness ; for, if it is constitutionally adapted to feed the nature of the 
tiger, which consists mainly of these organs, it is equally calculated to feed 
these same organs in man. The same principle applies to nuts, as being 
calculated to develop the nature of the squirrel, and other kinds of food as 
being adapted to the constitutional peculiarities of other animals. This prin- 
ciple furnishes man with a dietetic guide, for developing whatever part or 
parts of his animal or mental economy may be required to be developed. 

Other great truths, as adapted to the study of human character, as drawn 
from the general physiognomies of different animals, and as adapted to the 
promotion of the great ends of our animal and mental economy, may be 
drawn from the study of animals, their physiological and other habits, their 
adaptation to nature—being taught us by the constitutions of different 
species of animals. But these lessons have never been read by man. Ani- 
mals have been studied independently. They should be studied with re- 
ference to their relations to the great whole of nature. And it is devoutly 
to be hoped, that phrenological naturalists will soon come forward, who shall 
treat this subject on the extended scale here pointed out. 

Strongly does the study of Natura History commend itself to our 
youth of all ages, and both sexes. Devoutly does the Editor wish he were 
prepared to present this subject in harmony with the principles here deve- 
loped. Poorly qualified, however, as he is todo this matter justice, he 
will, nevertheless, occasionally introduce it into the Journal, rather as im- 
perfect attempts at what should be, than as perfect developments of this 
great science of “ Animated Nature.” Would to God, that Goldsmith and 
Buffon had understood Phrenology and Physiology. Rather, would 
that Buffons and Goldsmiths may yet arise, who, to their diversified 
knowledge of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, shall superadd that 
of Organization as affecting and indicating mentality. Such will arise. 
And the great science of “ Animated Nature,” as developed thereby, will 
soon be taught to children, in place of the A-B-C-baker-brewer-cider me- 
thod of teaching the young idea how to shoot, now so much in vogue! 

A few days ago, the proprietor of Miss Fanny, the female Ourang Outang 
now exhibiting in the American Museum, invited the Editor to make a 
phrenological examination of this half human subject. Handing a 
brush, (for she is very fond of being combed,) I applied it with one hand, 
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while the other was passed over her head, by way of ascertaining her 
phrenological organization ; this affording a most excellent opportunity of 
observing them correctly. 

They are as follows:—The size of her brain, asa whole, may, perhaps, 
have exceeded that of an infant at birth, though I should question even this. 
What brain there is, is located almost exclusively in its base, as will be 
seen from the annexed engraving, which is substantially correct, as far as 
the shape of the head is concerned. 
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Her body is less full than is here represented, though this may have been 
occasioned by its having grown poor from a change of habits, consequent 
on its introduction into civic life; this species of animal generally living 
but a short time after this change. 

Her head rises about two and a half, perhaps three, inches above the oper 
ing of the ears, but is conical, or short and narrow, on the top. The on 
gans mainly developed, are, the social, the animal, and the perceptives. A 
slight development of Causality is discernible, though but very slightly so. 
Comparison is plainly perceptable, the head rising at the upper part of the 
organ about an inch and a quarter above the orbits of the eyes. Benevolence 
is also quite apparent, the head rising higher at this point than at any 
other, except at Firmness, where it forms a kind of apex. Between Be- 
nevolence and Firmness, or at Veneration, the head falls in very considera- 
ble, though this organ is not wholly wanting. I should be loath to declare, 
phrenologically, that she is wholly incapable of religious feelings, yet she 
may be. 

Directly from the two sides of the upper part of Benevolence, two ridges, 
projecting above the other organs, as plainly as would one’s finger if laid 
upon a flat surface, standing out thus prominently, are the organs of Imi- 
tation. For the qualities imparted by this faculty, the whole monkey race 
are proverbial. I pointed out to her owner these conspicuous ridges. He 
expressed his surprise that protuberances as great as these, had hitherto es- 
caped his observation ; and then related instances in illustration of her imi- 
tative power and disposition. Conscientiousness is but slightly, if at all, 
perceptible. Firmness is conspicuous, and so is Self-esteem, the larg- 
est organs, with two or three exceptions, in her head ; and, during my 
short stay, she abundantly evinced the possession of these mental qualities. 
When I first entered the apartment she occupied, she was trying to open a 
trunk with a bunch of keys that they had handed to her for the purpose of 
selecting and using the one that opened it. Several times, she was called 
off to allow my observation of her head, but she pertinaciously refused to 
give up the task she had undertaken. Continuity (Concentrativeness,) was 
fairly developed, though not enough so to fill up the place of its location 
even with Self-esteem above, or the social organs below. Hence, it pre- 
sented a partial cavity. In the succeeding account of the unwillingness of 
these animals to be captured, abundant evidence will be seen of their pos- 
sessing both Firmness and ‘Self-esteem, or at least love of liberty. Appro- 
bativeness is almost completely wanting. At least, I could discover little 
if any, traces of its development. Cautiousness is discernible, yet it is 
a small organ, as will be seen in the engraving, from the narrowness and 
rapid sloping of the head from Firmnees to Destructiveness. This also 
indicates the comparative absence of Conscientiousness, The social affec- . 
tions are all strong. Amativeness is apparent, but not by any means 
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predominant. It will, however, be remembered, that she was only four 
years old—too young for its relative size to be as yet determined with cer- 
tainty. Love of young was the predominant organ in this group. Ad- 
hesiveness was plainly observable, yet not predominant. This probably 
accounts for the generally observed sadness and loneliness of the animal 
after its capture, and coincides with the gregarious habits of the species. 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Appetite, were her largest organs. 
The former presented great ridges, larger, even, than those of Imitation ; 
and she evinced the quality in question most forcibly. Thus: a tobacco- 
box was given her, which, by accident, she dropped. A boy standing by, 
picked it up, evidently with a view of giving it back to her ; but, before he 
had time to do so, as he was raising himself up, she grappled him by the 
cap and hair together, and yerking off the latter, slung it down, and was 
proceeding to other demonstrations of violence, when she was pacified by 
the re-delivery of the article she fought for so bravely. During my short 
stay, some other offence, I forget precisely what, was offered, and she chat- 
tered away most combatively at the offender. I say combatively, because, 
by this, reference is had to the tones and natural language of this faculty ; 
for language consists, not merely, not mainly, in the use of words, but in 
all that gesticulation by which we communicate ideas or feelings, Her 
dialect, I could not understand, but her manner and enunciation I did com- 
prehend very distinctly. Would that I could give the reader an idea of 1t. 
It consisted, as near as I could judge, of but a single word, something like 
our words, chat or not.. There might have been two or three, nearly alike, 
out she seemed to me just as if she were forbidding the thing in question. 
[ could not help thinking of an old woman, with a small brain, but all flus- 
tered with rage, scolding in Hebrew or Hindoo. From hearing its into- 
nation, and listening to its short, sharp enunciation and harsh voice, I doubt 


' whether any one, even without seeing what she acted, as well as spoke, 


would have been at a loss as to her expressing anger, and that as plainly 
and as forcibly as we do to each other by word as well as by manner. From 
what I saw, I was lead to the belief, that this species of animals is not 
wholly incapable of learning to talk, and that they have a rude dialect of 
their own, The keeper says, he has taught Ourang Outangs to say yes, 
and to use the word correctly whenever it was required to express assent. 
Destructiveness is also large, as will be seen faithfully represented in the 
preceding cut. She, however, gave no particular indication of it, except 
those above enumerated in conjunction with Combativeness. But her man- 
ner betokens it, especially the great force she throws into what she does. 
Secretiveness is fully developed, yet it is by no means equal to either Com- 
bativeness or Destructiveness. Alimentiveness is largely developed, and 
Acquisitiveness is quite conspicuous. She eats heartily, and evinced the 
feeling of i¢ is mine, quite forcibly in the matter of the tobacco-box above 
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alluded to. Ideality is almost wholly wanting, as is Spirituality, (eom- 
monly called Marvellousness,) and Mirthfulness ; but there is a slight de- 
velopment of Constructiveness, though but slight, and she manifests this 
in sewing. She has been known to laugh. 

Of the development of her perceptive organs, the reader can form a tole- 
rable idea from the annexed cut. A difference will be observed in the po- 
sition of her eyes, compared with those of the brute creation generally. In 
general, the eyes are in the sides of the heads of animals. In no instance, 
except in the human species and the monkey races, do the perceptive or- 
gans extend over the eyes sufficiently to form an arch or a roof over them, 
and nearly encircle them. But in these, they do. This indicates a far 
higher development of the perceptive organs, which harmonizes with their 
possession of these phrenological faculties in much greater power and ac- 
tivity, than the balance of the brute creation. Illustrations of their balanc- 
ing powers are given in the annexed quotations. To what extent they 
evince order, | have at present no knowledge. Fanny’s keeper mentioned 
that she showed a slight capacity of numeration, in missing things where 
some of a number had been removed. Her Individuality is large in the head, 
and appeared abundantly developed in character, both in the quick, keen, 
and almost constant roll of her piercing eye, and in the fact, that she ob- 
served things so quickly and so instantly. Form is also large in the head, 
and also in character. Instances of her remarkable recognition of persons, 
were narrated. She generally gave her hand to those introduced to her. 

Taking her as a sample of her race, both in character and development, 
it will be interesting and instructive to compare what is known of the cha- 
racter, disposition, and habits, of her species, with this account of her de- 
velopments. Perhaps, however, it may not be unimportant to add here, 
that, in 1835, I saw a rather larger and more powerful animal of this 
species, in Philadelphia, the developments of which much resembled those 
of this sample, except that its head was relatively wider and flatter, and its 
character more fierce, the one in the museum being remarkably domesti- 
cated, a quality certainly most desirable, both to the casual examiner, and 
to the scientific observer. I saw another in Troy, in 1834, between the 
baboon and the orang ontang, a most fierce and powerful animal, and com- 
pletely unmanageable from its rabid Destructiveness, probably inflamed by 
its captivity. It did not survive long, its restlessness, its treatment, and our 
northern climate, conspiring to produce premature death. 


The editor has several casts of the heads and brains of animals of this 
species ; but, having already extended this article too long to allow these to 
be fully examined, or to allow the natural history of the animal—its habits, 
food, characteristics, &c., as described by naturalists—to be introduced in 
it, so that its phrenology and its mentality may be fully compared, after 
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the introduction of a few quotations from naturalists, the full presentation 
of this subject will be laid over to subsequent numbers. : 
The following is copied from “ Goldsmith's Animated Nature :”’— 


“The Orang Outang, which of all other animals most nearly approaches 
to the human race, is seen of different sizes, from three to seven feet high. 
In general, however, its stature is less than that of a man ; but its strength 
and agility much greater. Travellers who have seen various kinds of these 
animals in their native solitudes, give us surprising ielations of their force,(a) 
their swiftness(a), their address(b), their ferocity.(c) Naturalists who have 
observed their form and manners at home, have been as much struck with 
their patient, pliant, and imitative(d) dispositions ; with their appearance and 
conformation so nearly human. Of the smallest sort of these animals we 
have had several, at different times, brought into this country, all nearly 
alike; but that observed by Dr. Tyson is the best known, having been 
described with the greatest exactness. 

“ The animal which was described by that learned physician, was brought 
from Angola, in Africa, where it had been taken in the internal parts of 
the country, in company(e) with a female of the same kind, that died by the 
way. The body was covered with hair, which was of a coal-black color, 
more resembling human hair than that of brutes. It bore a strong simili- 
tude in its different lengths ; for in those places where it is the longest on 
the human species, it was also longest in this; as on the head, the upper 
lip, the chin, and the pubes. The face was like that of a man, the fore- 
head larger, and the head round. The upper and lower jaw were not so 

rominent as in monkeys ; but flat, like those of a man. The ears were 
ike those of a man, in most respects; and the teeth had more resemblance 
to the human than those of any othercreature. ‘The bending of the arms 
and legs were just the same as in man; and, in short, the animal at first 
view, presented a figure entirely human. 

“¢In order to discover its differences, it was necessary to take a closer 
survey ; and then the imperfections of its form began to appear. The 
first obvious difference was in the flatness of the nose ; the next, in the low- 
ness of the forehead(f), and the wanting the prominence of the chin. The 
ears were proportionably too large ; the eyes too close to each other; and 
the interval between the nose and mouth, too great. The body and limbs 
differed, in the thighs being too short, and the arms too long ; in the thumb 
being too little, and the palm of the hand too narrow. The feet also were 
rather more like hands than feet; and the animal, if we may judge from 
the figure, bent too much upon its haunches. 

“¢ When this creature was examined anatomically, a surprising simi- 
litude was seen to prevail in its internal conformation. It differed from man 
in the number of its ribs, having thirteen ; whereas, in man, there are but 
twelve, The vertebra of the neck also were shorter, the bones of the pelvis 
narrower,(g) the orbits of the eyes(h) were deeper, the kidneys were rounder, 
the urinary and gall bladders were longer and smaller, and the ureters of 


(a) Superior muscular organization. (f) Sm. Intellectuals, especially Reflectives. 
b) Large Perceptive Organs. (g) Because the delivery of its young re. 

{3 Powerful Combat. & Destructiveness. quires less. 

(d) Large Imitation, (b) Language less; for large language push 
e) Adhesiveness. es Out the eyes, so that the sockets are 


r in proportion as this organ is developed. 
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a different figure. Such were the principal distinctions between the inter. 
nal parts of this animal and those of man ; in almost every thing else they 
were entirely and exactly the same, and discovered an astonishing congruity. 
Indeed, many parts were so much alike in conformation, that it might have 
excited wonder how they were productive of such few advantages. The 
tongue and all the organs of the voice were the same, and yet the animal 
was dumb ; the brain was formed in the same manner with that of man, 
and yet the creature wanted reason ; an evident proof (as Mr. Buffon finely 
observes,) that no dispositions of matter will give mind ; and that the body, 
how nicely soever formed, is formed in vain, when there is not infused a 
soul to direct its operations.’ ” 


If Buffon had but understood Phrenology, he would never have made 
this last remark, nor Goldsmith have quoted it, especially not have com- 
mended it. With this knowledge, they would both have seen that the animal 
possessed but a small development of the organs of intellect. How almost 
infinitely more interesting and instructive would have been the productions 
of these great minds, if they had taken a few lessons in “ Animated Na- 
ture” from Gall? But they died before this last sun of science rose upon 
the horizon of literature. Goldsmith continues :— 


‘ « Having thus taken a comparative view of this creature with man, what 
follows may be necessary to complete the general description. This animal 
was very hairy all behind, from the head downwards; and the hair so 
thick that it covered the skin almost from being seen ; but in all parts be- 
fore the, hair was much thinner, the skin everywhere appeared, and in 
some places it was almost bare. When it went on all fours, as it was 
sometimes seen to do, it appeared all hairy ; when it went erect, it appeared 
less hairy, and more like a man. Its hair, which, in this particular animal, 
was black, much more resembled that of men than the fur of brutes ;- for in 
the latter, besides their long hair, there is usually a finer and shorter inter- 
mixed ; but in the Orang Outang it was all of a kind ; only about the pubes 
the hair was grayish, seemed longer, and somewhat different, as also on the 
upper lip and chin, where it was grayish, like the hair of a beard. The 
face, hands, and soles of the feet were without hair, and so was most parts 
of the forehead ; but down the sides of the face the hair was thick, it being 
there about an inch and a half long, which exceeded that on any other 
of the body. In the palms of its hands were remarkable those lines which 
are usually taken notice of in palmistry ; and at the top of the fingers, those 

iral lines observed in man. The palms of the hands were as long as the 
soles of the feet; and the toes upon these were as long as the fingers; the 
middle toe was the longest of all, and the whole foot differed from the 
human. The hinder feet being thus formed as hands, the animal often 
used them as such ; and, on the contrary, now and then made use of its 
hands instead of feet. The breasts appeared small and shrivelled, but ex- 
actly like those of a man ; the navel also appeared very fair, and in exact 
dispositions, being neither harder nor more promment than what is usually 
seen in children:” 
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w 
ARTICLE I. 


PROGRESS-ON A LAW OF NATURE: ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, 
COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL. NO. I. 


“Command them that they co ronwaBD.”—MosEs. 


Procression is a law of nature. It has stamped its broad seal of im- 
provement upon every department of creation. Nothing is stationary— 
neither the sun, in its ceaseless revolution, nor the earth in her orbit, nor 
vegetable, nor animal, in any portion of their existence. Especially is this 
law applicable to man. Compelled to “ go forward” in years, in know- 
ledge, in goodness, in vice, in every thing that appertains to him. Nor is 
there, nor should there be, any resisting this law of things; for, it holds 
out the brightest hopes that individuals can entertain—the most glorious 
stars of promise that our race can behold. Altered, no one could seriously 
wish this arrangement of nature. But for it, the satiety of sameness would 
soon settle down upon us, and we should tire of life, and even desire death, 
so that it could but relieve us from so intolerable a monotony. But this law 
of progression, carries us steadily and certainly down the stream of time, 
so that we are brought daily and hourly to behold a constant succession of 
new scenes along its banks, and to experience a ceaseless round of happi- 
ness in that endless variety of beauty and bounty with which it crowns our 
lives. 

But, to the application of this principle: I will not positively aver, yet 
will express my full conviction, that it appertains to our earth itself, as re- 
gards its capabilities of sustaining vegetables, animals, and human beings. 
This opinion may, perhaps, have been cursorily formed ; but, is it not sus- 
tained by experiment as well as analogy? I submit it to any practical 
farmer, whether, by the right kind and amount of culture, it is not possible 
to live on the produce of a given piece of land, and yet have it continue to 
grow richer and richer indefinitely, and that without putting on any more 
manure than is made from the very produce raised thereon. That is: save 
all the straw, all the weeds, all that grows, (except what portions of it may 
be eaten by man or beast,) but let all that is capable of enriching the land 
be saved and put back upon it year after year, and, at the same time, cannot 
that land be made to grow richer, notwithstanding that its produce is made 
subservient to the sustinence of animal life? Even after the land has been 
impoverished, it can be enriched by sowing clover, or buckwheat, or other 
crops, and ploughing them in when fully grown, but before they begin to 
decay. Now, if this process is capable of renewing land, it is surely capa- 
ble, if properly applied, of being employed so as to augment its fruitfulness 
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and that too to almost any extent. The idea generally prevails, that culti- 
vation necessarily impoverishes the soil. Now, is not this incorrect? Let 
us look at facts. See how much more bountifully English land is made 
to yield than our own, even our new land. And all because we abuse our 
land, while they so cultivate theirs as to increase its fertility, as years and 
generations succeed each other. I know less of practical farming than I 
could wish, than I hope soon to know; but, from what I do know, I feel 
confident that, by knowing and doing all that can be known and done— 
that will one day be known and done, (for agriculture is yet in its boyhood, 
if not infancy,) to keep land up, a family might live on the produce of a 
given farm, for generations, or even till the end of time, and yet keep re- 
enriching that land from century to century, without putting on any ma- 
nure, except what was made from the produce grown thereon. Plaster, 
salt, lime, marl, &c., are capable of enriching lands. I would of course 
include that proportion of these and other fertilizing substances to which 
the land in question is entitled. All lands do not produce lime, yet lime is 
probably exhaustless. So of. plaster. Or, one farm may yield lime, and 
another plaster, or some other fertilizer of the soil ; in which case, an equi- 
table exchange may be made. The supposition may be so framed as to 
cover the whole earth. Suppose all the land of the earth were brought 
under cultivation, and all that is capable of increasing its fertility, (and it is 
probable that the bowels of the earth will yet be made to yield in any re- 
quired quantities many substances for enriching its surface now unknown 
to man,) to be duly applied, could not the whole human family, the whole 
animal kingdom, be supported thereby, and yet the earth be made to grow 
richer and richer perpetually and for ever? Practical farmers, what say 
you? Correct me, if Iam in error. Confirm me, if this theory accords 
with those short and limited experiments you have been able to make. Or, 
rather, to what general result does your experiments tend? Does land ne. 
cessarily become impoverished by culture? Is it not possible for it to be 
so cultivated as to be enriched perpetually and indefinitely, and that, by 
means of its own products only ? 

This principle, if true, unfolds a most important result. Now that war 
has mostly ceased its ravages, and other prolific causes of the premature 
destruction of human life have been much abated, our world will eventual- 
ly, and sooner than we at first suppose, be crowded, in every nook and cor- 
ner, with swarming millions of population. Look at China, at Hindostan. 
That compound ratio of increase which we know to govern population, 
will overstock the whole earth in less time than man has now occupied it, 
unless its facilities for supporting population keep pace with this increase, 
Awful, indeed, would be that state of things in which demand for consump- 
tion should outstrip all production: and in that terrible ratio of increase 
which population would then have attained, and of continuous decrease of 
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production, which, on the supposition that tilling land mpoverishes it, will 
give rise. A more horrible state of things cannot well be imagined, and 
on a scale the largest and most frightful conceivable! And yet, this is the 
inevitable tendency of things, unless the principle of progression under 
discussion, appertains also to the productiveness of the earth. A catastro- 
phe like this is utterly at war with the general operations of nature. Man 
was made to multiply. It is a command written upon his very constitu- 
tion. Shall he then, in the fulfilment of this command, necessarily bring 
starvation, and all its horrors, upon countless millions of his own progeny # 
Shall nature be found to wage war with herself? Never! Ali her works 
are perfect throughout. No part clashes with any other; but every part 
sustains, perfects every other. The perfection of nature is our guaranty 
that she has in some way provided against consequences so appalling. And 
if the principle that land can be made to support life, and yet grow richer 
and richer from the offals of its own products, surely we have ample provi- 
sions against these threatened terrors. Aye, more. We have ample assur- 
ance that the literal exhaustlessness of the earth’s producing capabilities 
is in keeping with her other perfections—her other provisions for seed time 
and harvest, for rain and sunshine, wind and water. In short, will not that 
principle of perfection, and of adaptation to destiny, which characterize the 
other operations of nature, authorize the full belief that the productiveness, 
as well as the products themselves, of the earth, will become augmented, 
commensurably with the increased demands of the animal creation, by 
which so great a threatened calamity may be averted? Our supposition 
being true, how beautiful an adaptation of our earth to the constitution 
of man, and of man to the earth, does it unfold? Man’s constitution de- 
mands water. Nature furnishes x. It requires air: she supplies it—sup- 
plies his every constitutional demand. And, analogy tells us, that this will 
continue to be the case for ever. It will supply his constitutional demand 
for food just as far as the nature of man requires it. That nature provides 
for an increase of population illimitably ; and our earth is therefore adapt- 
ed to supply this demand of the human constitution. 

If a practical example of the actual workings of this principle were re- 
quired, China furnishes it. It supports a population much more dense than, 
with our limited knowledge of agriculture, our country could possibly main- 
tain. And all without their employing any thing like that amount of science 
and skill capable of being brought to bear on this matter, But, the princi- 
ple, whether or not land can be made to grow richer simply by convert- 
ing its own products into manure, even after some of them have contributed 
to the support of animal life, is submitted to analogy and experiment for re- 
futation or support. Agriculturalists, what say you? 

In proof and illustration of this law of progression is the immense num- 
ber of seeds produced by a single plant, tree, &c. A single elm tree produ- 
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ced above fifteen millions of nuts in one year. Most of these seeds, if pro- 
perly planted, would have produced other elms, which, in the course of time, 
might have rivalled their parent in the number of seeds borne in a single 
year, and for hundreds, perhaps thousands of years in succession. A single 
apple tree will often bear many thousands of seeds per year for scores of 
years in succession, most of which can be made to produce trees, apples, and 
seeds, besides all the young sprouts put forth. Behold the almost infinite 
number of plants that can be raised from almost any single weed, or plant, 
or tree, by replanting all the seeds for a few years only! Does not, then, 
this law of progression in number clearly appertain to the constitution of 
every individual of the vegetable kingdom, even after allowance is made 
for a vast amount of consumption ? 

Improvability, as to quality, is equally written upon the constitution of 
the vegetable kingdom. The potato was once small, knurly, and bitter. 
Every year, new varieties are produced, the balls of a single potato pro- 
ducing many new varieties, that probably never existed before. How these 
new varieties originate, will presently be seen. 

Look at the improvability of the apple. The fruit borne by trees raised 
from seeds, rarely resembles the apple in which the seed grew. Eke, 
no new varieties would have been produced, and we would forever have 
been confined to one kind of apple, and that, probably, of the most inferior 
quality. But, now, it requires a male and female pollen to fructify every 
seed, and the fruit produced from the seed in question will, in all proba- 
vility, be found to be a compound of the qualities of the two trees from which 
the male and female pollen were derived. Whether this be the true ex- 
planation or not, one thing is certain, that nature has provided for, and pro- 
duces, an immense variety of apples of all conceivable kinds and qualities 
suited to all palates and constitutions. 

Again: Nature has provided for a perpetuation and a multiplication of 
each kind at pleasure. A desirable variety is not limited to the single tree 
in which it originated, but by grafting, by inoculation, by sprouts, it can be 
perpetuated for ever, and spread over the whole earth. Contemplate, read-" 
er, the improvement that has taken place in twenty years in the qualities of 
fruit in our own country ; every year giving birth to hundreds of new and 
most delicious varieties. Let, then, all good varieties be preserved and 
multiplied, and let new varieties, better and still better as time rolls on, be 
brought forth and propagated, and in a few years, those varieties that we 
now regard as so delicious, will be out of date, and considered unworthy 
of cultivation, just as we regard those varieties that were called so good 
fifty yearsago. At that ratio of progression to which we are eye witnesses, 
what, calculating reader, will a thousand years bring forth? Fruits, in 
richness and variety of quality, compared with which our present richest 
varieties will be but as thorn or crab-apples. Peaches, pears, plums, cher- 
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sies, and most kinds of fruit, are equally improvable—governed by the 
same law of progression. 

Another means of improving fruit, vegetables, all that grows, is by en 
riching the soil on which they grow. That different qualities of soil mate- 
rially vary the qualities of the fruits and vegetables grown thereon, is doubt- 
less admitted by all. Who does not know that fruit or vegetables grown 
in rich soil, are larger, fairer, richer to the taste, and more nourishing, than 
the same kinds grown in poor soil? An illustration: Last summer, in or- 
der to preserve his peach trees against worms, a gentleman put a quantity 


, of salt-petre and salt around their roots. The fruit, when ripe, tasted of 


both the salt and salt-petre. On every visit to my father, in Michigan, I 
have observed that the bread, vegetables, fruit, every thing there, tasted bet- 
ter than any others I had before eaten, owing, doubtless, to the fact that the 
land there is new, and has not been deteriorated, so that its products are su- 
perior in flavor and quality to those grown on impoverished soil. One thing 
is at least certain, that the taste and nutritive properties of products partake 
largely of the state of the soil from which they drew their properties. 

Now, put together these two facts, first, that, as time rolls on, our soil will 
become richer and sweeter to an unlimited degree, thereby improving the 
taste and qualities, and augmenting the quantity, of its products; and, 
secondly, that man and animals are to multiply, and thus to increase the 
demand therefor ; and does it not furnish a beautiful illustration of Divine 
Wisdom and Goodness, directed to the highest happiness of sentient 
beings ? 

If any ask, what Phrenology does this Article contain? I answer: wait 
till you see the application of the law of progression herein demonstrated, 
applied to hwman progression, including the means of that improvement, 
and you will not be at a loss to discover its application to both humanity 
and Phrenology. To me, it opens up the richest field imaginable of both 
contemplation and instruction. 





ARTICLE {I1. 


PASE OF T. P———, WHO HUNG HIMSELF, UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF RELI- 
GIOUS MELANCHOLY. COMMUNICATED BY B. J. GRAY. 


Tue readers of the Journal will probably recollect the case of a man 
who suffered so severely from a violent headache, produced by an inflamed 
state of the moral organs, consequent upon religious excitement. It will 
be found recorded in Vol. IV. (1842,) on pages 172 and 3, At that time, 
he was fifty years of age or more. He had previously given very little 
or no thought to moral or religious subjects; and was, withal, quite illite- 
rate. But, becoming much excited, and having his fears unusually alarm- 
ed, under the influence of a protracted or revival meeting he attended, his 
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rgans of Conscientiousness, Veneration, Marvellousness, and Cautious. 
, became excessively exercised ; so much so, as to produce violent pain 
in the coronal region of the brain; and the corresponding mental manifes- 
/ tations were beautifully coincident with the doctrines of phrenological sci- 
' ence. Marvellousness was larger than Veneration, though neither were 
large. Yet, the intense action upon them, caused him to have visions in 
his sleep. At times, as he supposed, Christ, clothed in white, appeared at 
his bed-side, and conversed with him, until the pain in the organs of Mar- 
vellousness and Veneration, (and in no other,) became so intolerable as to 
wake him from his reverie. Nor (like Macbeth in his soliloquy,) could he 
be convinced that the form was not real. To him it was as tangible, and as 
palpable, as any other object that could be brought under the cognizance 
of his senses in his waking state. His Hope and Self-esteem were small, 
and Cautiousness and Conscientiousness were large. Hence he was ex- 
ceedingly fearful of doing wrong, (large Cautiousness and Conscientious- 
ness,) and often depressed with doubts as to the Saviour’s deigning to have 
mercy upon him (small S. Esteem,) and appeared at times unusually sad and 
gloomy in reference to his conversion and future condition, (small Hope 
and Self-esteem, and large Cautiousness,) which sensibly wore upon his 
eos health. 
aving been a hard laborer, and his muscular organization predominat- 
ing over the brain and nervous system, this undue excitement so suddenly 
reversing the expenditure of the vital energies, from the muscles to the 
brain, so far prostrated his physical strength that he was unable to con- 
tinue his labors, and rendered him, for the time, really insane—a religious 
monomaniac! The cause of his headache was ascribed, by both friends 
\ and physicians, to a disorded stomach. Hence he resorted to medicine, 
\emetic and cathartic—the cure-all among the regulars—only to become 
‘weaker than before.* But, on hearing him relate the story of his vision, 


* Here, it will be seen, is another instance among the thousands that might be 
referred to, of the value of a knowledge of Phrenology, in treating mental ailments, 
Had his physician been a phrenologist, he would have enquired after the particular 
| cause of the disease—whether it was primarily the result of a disordered physiology, 
Or, vice-versa, whether mental excitement had not produced an over-wrought action 
of the nervous system. If so, what the particular subject on which his mania rested. 
He would also have examined the head, with a view of ascertaining whether that 
part of the brain corresponding to the deranged function was more heated or inflamed 
than the other; would have advised quietness, abstinence from stimulating food 
and drinks, local applications, &c. instead of administering, indiscriminately, the anti- 
quated potion. as would a farrier to a sick horse! The medicine in his case was not 
only calculated to defeat the object for which it was given, by lacerating the surface 
of the alimentary canal, inflaming and deranging the tone and action of the stomach, 
and of all the vital organs, and thus, not only directly to increase the nervous ac- 

ion, but, to unfit the body even, for sustaining the draught upon its fund of vitality 

consequent upon the previously over-wrought action of brain and nerve, by mental 
excitement, without the action of medicine to disturb the organic tunctions, and thus 
re-increase the difficulty. ‘‘ When will men learn wisdom?’ When will the scientific 
learn to be scientific? that is, learn Purenorocy and Puysio.ocy, and apply that 
knowledge in the treatment of disease, both mental and physical. But, it has ever 
been so, that the doctors in the schools were the last to admit or even to investigate 
any system differing from their own theory—hecause, first, they are so inlove with 
in the doctrines by which they have so long been guided and taught to others; and 
secondly, because they hate to acknowledge themselves in error. In fact, most of 
the truly valuable acquisitions in science have originated with obscure men without 
the pales of the university, or with those who have gune off in a tangent from the 
established landmarks of learned pedantry. 
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and that the pain became more intense immediately after it than at an 
other time, I was satisfied that this was its procuring cause ; and, acco 
ingly, advised him to bathe his head freely in cold water, to labor mode. 
rately, and especially to divert his mind as much as ible from the sub- 
ject upon which it had been excited. He seemed to feel the importance o 
this direction, and adopted it. Consequently, he was soon as well as ever. 

But, to the second part of our story: Some of the points above stated, 
were communicated to the Journal in 1842, as above mentioned; but, for 
the benefit of those persons who were not readers then, and also the more 
fully to present what follows, in relation to the melancholy end of that 
unfortunate man, they are again referred to. From that time, until the close 
of his career, he was alternately in the sunshine of joy or in the shades 
of melancholy and sorrow—now elated with high hopes of heaven, and 
anon depressed with deep despondency, in reference to the future; so that, 
in September last, while suffering under the influence of religious melan- 
choly, to which his organization rendered him predisposed, he put an un- 
timely end to his earthly existence by hanging himself—he being found, 
about twenty-four hours subsequent to the fatal act, suspended by his neck 
from the branch of a tree, about ten feet from the ground. He was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and his house was frequent- 
ly the resort for prayer meetings by his brethren of the neighborhood. 
As long as these continued, (so says his wife,) he enjoyed himself well, 
and appeared contented. But the meetings having been finally transferred 
to other places, he became jealous and gloomy, and ascribed his poverty 
as the cause of their discontinuance, and often expressed himself as being 
unworthy the notice of the society or of the mercy of Christ, (small Self-es- 
teem.) He became also peevish and irritable—felt that no one cared for 
nim, that he had no friends, &c., aud absented himself from the church. 
This conduct is to be accounted for on the score of large Approbativeness 
and Destructiveness, and small Self-esteem. His Approbativeness not be- 
ing gratified by the continuance of worship at his house, became reversed 
in its action, thus rousing up the latent fires of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and rendering him so bitter in his feelings that his family, at 
times, were almost afraid to be in his presence. He remained in this mo- 
rose state of melancholy until the time he committed suicide. 

The day before his death, his wife, in whom the organ of Mavellousness 
is large, had a striking presentiment of his end. [ state the fact as it was 

iven to me bya friend, who had it from the woman’s own statement. 
For some time, she was apprehensive that he would do injury to him- 
self, till one day, as she was walking alone, “ it seemed to her mind, that 
she was going in an exceedingly smooth path, and that her husband was 
going the same way, but on the other side of the fence, when suddenly 
she heard a voice, saying, ‘thy husband is in the broad road to rnin.’ Nor 
could this impression be erased. The next day, she saw him going to- 
wards a neighboring wood, and, shortly after, the same voice said, ‘ the 
work is done! thy husband is no more! ” 

It is quite probable, the above will not find credence with many. But such 
are the facts. The rest is left with the reader. One word, however, in refer- 
ence to the function of Marvellousness. The general opinion is erroneous. 
Its function is not precisely what its name imports. It should be called 
Spirituality. (See Fowler on Religion, P Its true function is to 
bring man in communion with a spiritual world, and adapt him toa spi- 
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ritual state of existence, as well as to warn him of coming events, which 
cannot be arrived at through intellect. But it is not in place here to discuss 
the point. I simply call attention to it by saying, that in all those who 
have these premonitions, we find the organ large, or in an active state, as 
in the woman above referred to. Nor do we generally find these fore- 
warnings to fail. 

Now, the question naturally arises, whether fear, or love, is the more 
ae motive to be urged upon minds constituted like his, to secure a re- | 
ormation of life? Whether the mild and peaceable doctrines of our great 
Exemplar, which always hold forth happiness as an inducement for the 

ractice of virtue, are not far preferable to exciting appeals to the passions ? 
ow, in all probability, this man was hurried to his untimely end by in- 

troducing so dark a picture to the vision of his small Hope and Self-esteem, 

_,and large Cautiousness. "Would it not be better, infinitely better, to teach 
men, that, inasmuch as mind is both immaterial and immortal, that it must 
necessarily enjoy the benefits of intellectual culture and moral discipline. 
both here and hereafter, as well as suffer the disadvantages of its perve 
exercise ; that happiness and misery are dependent upon their compliance 
with, or the violation of, certain fixed and immutable laws, established by 
the Great Author of nature, in whom there is “no variableness or shadow 
of turning ;” that all happiness or misery will be in proportion as the 
heed or disregard those laws; and that by and in the very act, they wi 
receive the reward, or incurthe penalty? True, the extent and duration 
of the reward or penalty will be in proportion to the nature, extent, and 
application of the law kept or broken. The violation of the moral law 
will, of course, carry its penalty beyond the present state; for, right and 
wrong exist, and the constitution of the human mind is adapted to this con- 
dition of things. The function of Conscientiousness is an innate sentiment, 
inspiring us with a sense of justice; and, if this become seared, and the 
animal propensities be encouraged to the detriment of the moral sensibili- 

- ties, the mind will continue under this blighting influence in another state. 
So also, will it be fitted to enjoy in proportion to its moral training. Nor 
does the violation of the physical law m saa visit the offender with an im- 
mediate penalty. This also, depends upon the extent of the violation. But, 
I cannot here enlarge upon this principle. fThe truth is, nature is un 
changeable. Her laws are permanent. The fiat has gone forth, and if 
men will put their fingers in the fire, they are sure to be burned. ‘This is a 
plain and rational doctrine—one which .appeals to the common sense of 
every individual. It requires neither bigotry, superstition, nor animal ex- 
citement, to appreciate it. It throws the responsibility upon every man for 
himself, enables him to think and act for himself, and enjoy or suffer the 
result of his own conduct. Thus, men become their own punishers. God 
does not exercise a special act of his will in reference to the actions and 
conduct of every individual, and meet out approbation here, and condem- 
nation there. Perfect nonsense, this! Opposed to every law of nature! 
But the good and ill connected with the actions of men, come from the uni- 
form and certain operations of natural laws. 

Here, then, is an inducement for men to practice virtue for the happiness 
consequent thereon ; to live righteously for righteousness’ sake. Not sole- 
ly for fear of God, nor to appease his wrath ; not for fear of hell, nor hope 
of heaven, should we avoid an infringement of his law, but, for the happi- 
ness thet grows naturally out of obedience thereto. \\Nat for the na 
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f of Christ, but for our own sake should we heed the invaluable lessons 

own penalty. Nor can there be a higher or holier motive for men to live 
and do 


right. Indeed, it is far superior to the preaching of retributive 
punishmeat and eternal misery. ' 









ARTICLE IV. 


THE LAW OF LOVE A FAR MORE EFFECTUAL PREVENTIVE OF CRIME THAN PUNI- 
TIVE MEASURES, CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INCLUDED. NO. 2. 


Facts are always stubborn. The path-way which they point out, may 
be safely followed ; and the more so, if they all converge to a given princi- 
ple. What, then, is the voice of facts, touching the influence of punish- 
ment on the subsequent conduct of those punished ? Y 

First, then, individual facts. The Rev. John Pomphret, an English Me ) , 
thodist minister, always advocated the practical applicability of the “ peace 
doctrine,”—“ If a man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also, and if he compel thee to go with him a mile, do 
go with him twain,’—always declaring, that if he should be attacked by a 
highway-man, he should put it in practice. Being a cheese-monger, (he 
preached to do good, not for wages,) on his return from market one day, 
after he had received a large amount of money from his customers for the 
purpose of replenishing his year’s stock, he was accosted by a robber, de- 
manding his money, and threatening his life if he refused. The reverend 
peace-man coolly and kindly replied, “ Well, friend, how much do you 
want, for I will give it to you, and thus save you from the crime of com- 
mitting highway-robbery ?” “ Will you certainly give me what I require,” | 
asked the robber. “I will in truth, if you do not require more than I have 
got.” replied the non-resistant Reverend. “Then, I want fifteen pounds,” | 
(about seventy-five dollars.) The required sum was counted out to him, | 
and in gold, instead of in bank-bills, which, if the numbers had been ob- | 
served, the reverend father, by notifying the bank, could have rendered | 
uncurrent, besides leaving the robber liable to detection in attempting to 
pass them, telling him, at the same time, why he gave the gold instead of 
bank-notes ; and saying, “ Unfurtunate man, I make you welcome to this 
sum. Gohome. Pay your debts. Hereafter, get your living honestly.” 

Years rolled on. At length, the good preacher received a letter, con- 
taining principal and interest, and a humble confession of his sins, from the 
robber, saying, that his appeals waked up his slumbering conscience, which 
had given him no rest till he had made both restitution and confession, be- / 
sides wholly changing his course of life. 
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Reader! Conscience is a more powerful principle than fear; and more 
difficult to stifle. Precaution may make the wickcd feel safe; but con- 
science is not to be thus put off, or its remonstrances hushed by thoughts 
of safety. Punishment appeals to physical fear, which a due precaution 
against detection, quiets ; but, cultivate and properly direct the consciences 
of children, and urge home moral accountability upou adults, and an effec- 
tual reformation will thereby be brought about. Reader! I leave it for 
you to say, whether this is not a law of mind. 

The Rev. Mr. Ramsey, another Methodist clergyman, was wholly de- 
fbendent for his living on the quarterly collection made by his people, which 
/ was barely sufficient, by the greatest economy, to support his family. On 
| the night that one of these collections was taken up, he was obliged to 
preach six miles distant from his home, and the night was too stormy to 
allow of his return. During the night, two robbers broke into his house, 
called up Mrs, Ramsey and her sister (there were no men living in the 
house,) and demanded to know where the money was. Mrs. R., in her 
night dress, lit the candle, and leading the way to the bureau that contain- 
ed the precious deposit, procured the key, opened the drawer, and pointing 
out the money as it lay in a handkerchief, said, “ This is all we have to 
\ liveon. It is the Lord’s money, Yet, if you will take it, there it is.” 
\ With this remark, she left them, and retired to bed. The next morning, 
the money, to a cent, was found undisturbed. Conscience here, as above, 
was appealed to, and with the same results. 

Rev. James E. Pomphret, son of Rev. John P., said, he once boarded 
m a family in which there was a little boy, not yet three years old, (in 
whose head he found the organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
very largely developed,) who, without any provocation, after Rev. Mr. P. 
had been in the family only a day or two, (and probably because he had 
been teazed by previous boarders till he had become saucy, for which ha 
had been severely punished,) began to call him all sorts of opprobious 
names, berating him by all the epithets he could invent. For this, his 
mother castigated him frequently and severely, and the more so because of 
her esteem for her reverend guest. But this only made matters still worse. 
Thoroughly indoctrinated with this peace-principle, of returning good for 
evil, (which it is the purpose of this series of articles to urge,) partly be 
cause of the teachings and the experiments of his father, as above relatad, 
but more because of his phrenological developments, into which Benevo- 
lence entered largely, the divine said privately to the parents, “ Let me try 
the effect of kindness.” He did so. He took pains to gain upon the boy’s 
affections. He succeeded. The blackguard manners and insulting taunts 
of the boy gave way as his affection increased, till the entire conduct of the 
lad towards the benevolent parson, underwent a complete revolution. Now, 
to the great joy of his parents, and as a trophy of the law of love, when 
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this fatherly guest leaves the house, the little creature comes as affection- 
ately to him as if he were a most indulgent father, and, throwing his arms 
around the neck ef the good man, kisses him lovingly, and sometimes even 
cries at his departure. Nor, of late, has a single unkind expression or ac- 
tion escaped the converted boy. 

The first sentence printed in the language of the Sandwich Islands, was 

-“Go, sin no more;” and, the second—“Cease to do evil; learn to do 

well.” These simple appeals to the moral sentiments were the means of 
converting many of those benighted heathen to the peaceful doctrines of 
Jesus, the Apostle of “ Peace,” and “ Love,” and “ Good will to men.” 

The following extract furnishes another interesting case in point :— 


“In one of the New England States, many years ago, a young man was 
arraigned to take his trial before a jury of his country for theft. The tes- 
timony bore very strong against him, but his council labored with great 
skill to dispose of it so as to produce doubt of his guilt on the minds of the 
jury. He was better able to do this, in consequence of sympathy which 
the looks of the prisoner excited in his behalf. Not to occupy time with un- 
necessary details, I will proceed to that part of the case which illustrates 
my idea. The counsel closed the argument for the prisoner with the follow- 
ing passage : 

“J must ask you, then, gentlemen of the jury, to render a verdict in this 
case in the spirit of kindness, and at the same time of admonition. Say to 
the prisoner we are grieved to find that the testimony bears so strongly 
against you, but you may be innocent. Your guilt or innocence is known 
to yourself andto your Maker. We fallible men have some doubts. We 
will not, therefore, confine you to a prison, and shut you out from society. 
We will not put you in a cage and treat you like a wild beast. You look 
like a man; yes, you look like a man. Go forth, then, and enjoy the free 
air of heaven. Mount up the hills; look down thence upon the streams 
and vallies below, wander among the’ forests and fields; look upon the 
smiles of children, and listen to the songs of birds. Go forth; go free— 
go, and sin no more. 

In saying these last words tears came into his eyes, his voice faltered, and 
he sat down. At the same time the prisoner rose in his seat, as if acting | 
under the influenee of 2 command he could not resist, deliberately pros | 
from the prisoner’s box, and was making his way ont of the court room | 
when the sheriff grasped him by the collar. His counsel rose again, and 
said hé hoped, if the prosecuting attorney and the jury had no objection, the 
court would order the sheriff to let him go. 


\ 


. , | 
The’ prosecuting attorney, though unused to the melting mood, turned to 


the court with strange damp spots on each cheek, and with an unusual 
uivering and sofiness of voice said he had no further remarks to offer to 
e jury. 
The court turned to the jury saying,—“ Gentlemen, we have no charge | 
to give.” 
oreman—* We have a verdict to render of not guilty.” 
Clerk—* So say you all, gentlemen ?” 
The jury bowed, and the prisoner, like an uncaged bird, went on his | 
way rejoicing. 
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ollar will he accept that has not been honestly acquired. 
« If,” said he, “you have stolen this money, let none of your fnture earn- 
ings be considered your own, until you have paid the utmost farthing.” 
Useful man! I honor you! The very next day the young man was 


f Now the prisoner to pay the lawycr’s fee, and is told by him not a 


| seen doing service in the employment of the man who lost the money. 


Many years have elapsed, since these incidents occurred, and the rescued 
person cannot now see or think of the words “Go, sin no more,” without 
weeping. He is at this time a good citizen of Cincinnati, a prosperous, an 

nest, and pious man.— Messenger. 


Look once more, at a practical proof of the superiority, and illustration 
of the efficacy, of the doctrines of peace, on a large scale—a scale embrac- 
ing a whole nation, and that for successive generations. 


“The Loo-Choo Islands are situated in the Chinese Sea, between 26 
and 27° of North latitude, and about four or five hundred miles from. 
the eastern coast of China, about 127° East longitude. 

In the year 1816, Lord Amherst was sent as an ambassador from Great 
Britain to China. The two armed ships, the Alceste, commanded by 
—. Maxwell, and the Lyra, commanded by Capt. Hall, after landing the 
am dor, visited the largest of these islands called the Great Loo-Choo. 
They staid there several weeks, as many of the men were sick, and the 
vessels needed repairs. 

“¢ Nothing could be more interesting,’ ” says Capt. Hali, “*than to ob 
serve the care the natives took of the sick men. They crowded round to 
assist them out of the boats, and carried those who were confined to their 
beds, all the way from the beach to the hospital. A number of people also 
attended to support the invalids, who had barely strength to walk; and 
others were happy to be permitted to carry the p devon No sooner were 
the sick safely lodged, than eggs, milk, fowls, and vegetables, all ready 
cooked, were brought to them. 

“¢[ suppose that the sailors were never so caressed before; and it was 
pleasing to observe how much our hardy seamen were softened by such 
gentle intercourse ; for it was not to the sick alone that the influence of this 
unaffected suavity of manners was extended. The whole crews of both 
ships participated in the same kindly sentiment, and laid aside, for the 
time, ait their habitual roughness of manners, and without any interference 
on the part of the officers, treated the natives, at all times, with the greatest 
kindness. 

“¢The island of Loo-Choo is about 60 miles long and 20 broad; it is 
situated in the happiest climate of the globe. Refreshed by the sea breezes, 
which blow over it at every period of the year, it is free from the extremes 
of heat and cold, which oppress many other countries. The people 
seemed to enjoy robust health ; for we observed no diseased objects, nor 
beggars of any description. The administration of the government seems 
to partake of the general mildness of the —_ ; and yet it appears highly 
efficient, from the very great order which is always maintained, and the 
general diffusion of happiness. Crimes are said to be very unfrequent 
among them and they seemed to go perfectly unarmed. 

Capt. Hall, in speaking of an excursion among the inhabitants ma 
distant part of the island, says ‘ As we had not seen any kind of military 
weapons at Loo-Choo, we looked out for them sharply. The natives 
always declared that they had none, and their behaviour on seeing a mus. 
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ket fired, implied an ignorance of fire-arms, and they always denied having 
any knowledge of war, even by tradiiton. 

me of the officers of the ships, in one of their walks, greatly surprised 
the natives by shooting and killing several birds on the wing. In the 
course of the day the chiefs came to Capt. Maxwell on board the Alceste, 
appearing very unhappy at something which had taken place; and yet, 
seemed fearful of giving offence by mentioning it. After many apologies 
and much to Capt. Maxwell's relief, who feared something disastrous 
occurred, they stated that the inhabitants were alarmed by all this firing, 
and would take it as the greatest possible kindness, if neither Capt. Max- 
well, nor any of his officers, would in future carry fire arms on shore.’ 
they also observed, ‘that the natives were grieved to see their little birds 
shot.’ Capt. M. hastened to assure them of his regret for what had passed ; 
and to set their minds at rest, immediately, and in their presence wrote an 
order, forbidding any person belonging to the ships, to fire at the birds, or 
even to carry a gun during our stay at Loo-Choo. 

“ We never saw any punishment inflicted at Loo-Choo ; a tap with the 
fan or an angry look being the severest chastisement ever resorted to, at 
least, so far as we ever saw, or could hear about. In giving their orders, 
the chiefs were mild in manner and expression, though quite decided ; and 
the people obeyed them with alacrity and eheerfulness. We saw 
nothing like poverty or distress of any kind ; every one we met seemed 
contented and happy. 

“It was indeed extremely interesting to observe how early the gentle 
manners and amiable disposition of all classes of society at Loo-Choo, won 
the hearty good will of our rough seamen. From the first hour of our 
visit, by a sort of universal and tacit understanding, which rendered orders 
on the subject unnecessary, the natives were treated by every one, not only 
with kindness, but what was more remarkable, with entire confidence. 

“That proud and haughty feeling of national superiority, so strongly 
existing among the common class of British seamen, which induces them 
to hold all foreigners cheap, was, at this island, completety subdued and 
tamed by the gentle manners and kind behavior of the most pacific people 
in the world. Although completely intermixed, and often working together, 
both on shore and on board, not a single quarrel or complaint took place 
on either side, during the whole of our stay. On the contrary, each suc- 
ceeding day added to friendship and cordiality. 

“¢ During our intercourse with these people, there never occurred one in- 
stance of theft, although the natives were at all times permitted to come on 
board. indiscriminately, and to go into the cabins, state-rooms, or wherever 
they thought fit, without being watched. ” 

‘ These people were pagans. War has so disfigured Christianity, that it 
looks bad by the side of such heathenism. The readers of the Cabinet 
will please to make their own comments on the above article, which is con- 
densed from the Non-resistant, where it is copied from the Herald of Truth.” 


Physical chastisement then is unknown among a people as much more 
obedient than we are, who are governed by force, as can well be imagined. 
But, it will be argued, that they are less depraved than we are, and there- 
fore more easily governed. I return the argument, that it is this law of 
kindness which makes them better. As seen in No. 1, of this series of ar- 
ticles, all artificial punishmeut rouses the animal nature of those punished, 
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and thus increases it, whilst that law of love by which the Loo Choos 
were governed, appeals to, and constantly excites, and thus enlarges, the 
moral sentiments, which constitute the natural governors of man—a prin- 
ciple, however, which we have not yet fully presented, but which we hope 
to do in future numbers. 





W ARTICLE V. 


MENTALITY AS CONNECTED WITH ORGANIZATION ; OR, AS INFLUENCED AND 
INDICATED BY PHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. NO. Il. 


Voxume, according to Phrenology, is the leading condition of power— 
the volume of the brain, as a whole, being the measure of the aggregate 
power of the mind ; and that of the individual organs, of the power of their 
respective facalties. This, its fundamental doctrine, is established by the 
general fact, that all great men have large heads. Thus, the hat of Frank 
lin would set loosely upon a head measuring twenty-four and a quarter 
inches, and therefore his head surpassed, in point of size, any healthy mo 
dern one of which we have measurements. Bonaparte’s hat fitted very 
loosely the head of Col. Lehmonouski, one of his veterans, whose head mea- 
sures above twenty-three and a half inches, and therefore exceeded twenty- 
four inches. Baron Cuvier’s brain was one of the heaviest ever 
weighed, Bonaparte’s excepted, which if I mistake not, stands first in 
point of weight. Lord Byron’s nearly equalled it, and Sir Walter Scott’s 
was very heavy. Tallyrand’s head was large. Cromwell's was very 
large ; so was that of Lord Bacon. Webster stands first on the list of 
healthy heads in modern times. Van Buren’s, Clay’s, Calhoun’s, are 
large. Indeed, the truly great man cannot be cited whose head is or was 
not large.* 

Smart, knowing, off-hand, and even quite noted men, may be found with 
but medium sized brains, but not great men. Maffit is sentimental, and 
has a certain hind of eloquence, yet is not powerful or impressive, and will 
not only not control the public mind after his death, but not even reach 
it while alive. By a great man is meant one whose mental riority 
forces itself home upon the mass of mind, and moulds it like holll oun 
in point of power. Thus, the genius of Franklin still lives enthroned 
in the great mass of civilized mind in both hemispheres, and will pro 
bably do so for ages to come. 

hat is true of. the aggregate volume of brain and capacity of mind, is 
still further true of both the several regions of the head, as compared 
with their respective classes of faculties, and of the individual phrenologi- 


* The fact incidentally mentioned that many distinguished men enumerated were 
extremely difficult of parturition, is quite in point, the difficulty having been caused 
by the size of their infantile heads. See “ Intellectual and Moral Qualities,” by a lady. 

Byron and Scott are said to have worn small hats, but the weight of their brains 
respectively determines their volume to have been extraordinary. Byron’s brain wae 
mostly below where his hat fitted to his head, gnd Scott’s mostly above, it being um 
commonly high, though less in circumference. 
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cal organs as compared with their respective faculties. On this point, the 
entire array of stubborn facts recorded by Gall and Spurzheim in the dis. 
covery of Phrenological science, and of Combe and others, in its confirma- 
tion and practical application, bears witness. If, on my dying bed, I were 
asked whether, in that extensive and diversified application of Phrenology 
to the delineation of character which my profession has afforded me, 
{ had found the relative size of the phrenological organs to harmonize with 
the relative energy of their respective faculties, 1 should unhesitatingly 
respond, “ yes, always.” Nor have | ever found an individual exception. 
In every individual instance, (and they have been millions, not perhaps of 
heads, but of organs,) have the size of the organs, and the power of 
function as far as ascertained, been found proportionate to each other. No 
roof is, or can be stronger—no array of facts is or can be more multi- 
arious or demonstrative—than those which establish the relation between 
the size of the phrenological organs and the power of their corresponding 
faculties ; for, every living being and thing is a perpetual witness thereof. 

Still, this leading doctrine, that size is tae measure of power, is modified 
by the important condition of different degrees of activity, or efficiency. 
Se of this are often seen in the same individual. ‘lhe same man 
can put forth, when weil and full of animal vigor, two-fold, perhaps ten-fold, 
the mental energy that he can command when fatigued, or sick. Still, 
in these cases, all his faculties are affected proportionally—all strengthened 
or weakened fogether ; so that the proportion required by the phrenologi- 
cal condition of size, is still preserved. 

For the same reason that health augments, and debility enfeebles, the 
mental manifestations, discipline or the want of it; habits, whether good or 
bad; a disproportion or an excess pr deficiency of sleep, of food, of air, 
exercise, age, stimulus, effort, d&c., to the end of this whole chapter of 
physiological conditions, produce similar results. ‘They affect, not the size 
of the brain as a whole, or of its several organs, except gradually, but only 
its activity and efficiency. Still, they augment or depress the mental capa- 
bilities, olten several hundred per cent., each way ; a truth to the extent and 
importance of which every reader will doubtless bear witness, and yet one 
of which mankind are almost completely ignorant, at least practically. 

If it be here objected, that the diversity in this condition of activity ren- 
ders that of size comparatively nugatory, or, at least prevents our ascertain- 
ing the power either of the brain as a whole, or of its special organs, and 
thereby renders Phrenology comparatively useless in its practical applica- 
tion to the discernment of character, and the answer is, first, that most 
of these conditions effect the brain as a whole, and thus strengthen or 
weaken all the organs and faculties proportionally; so as not to disturb 
their relative efficiency ; and secondly, that these conditions are observable 
and measurable, so that by compounding volume with these conditions, the 
actual power both of the brain as a whole, and of its several parts, can be 
determined. 

But, another difficulty still more serious, occurs in the fact that some 
habits and kinds of diet, and physiological conditions, influence one part of 
the brain more than another. ‘Thus, alcoholic stimulants excite the pro- 
pensities more, relatively, than they do the moral sentiments and intellect. 
The same is true of some kinds of food, while the reverse is true of other 
kinds. But these conditions too, are ascerlainable. At least, the subject 
examined, can and should state the facts touching these and other similar 
eonditions as they influence himself. Some of them are even discernible 
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independently of his declaration. Thus, spirituous liquors leave their 
indices upon the countenance, voice, and entire organization. So do many 
of the other physical conditions which affect the mentality. Indeed, in 
harmony with the doctrines expressed in Article 1, No. 1, Vol. VIL, 
strong hopes are entertained, that the time is at hand when, as we can now 
read different degrees of habits of intemperance from observing the phy- 
siological and physiognomical conditions, so we shall then be able to read 
other eet was © see ery or chastity, (these can be read even now by 
knowing Phrenologists from the natural language of Amativeness,) flesh- 
eating, or vegetable eating—all degrees of health and debility, just as we 
now do their extremes, &c., throughout most of those conditions that in- 
fluence mentality. 

A few remarks in conclusion, touching this general subject of the size of 
heads. At Woonsocket, in 1842, I measured the head of a healthy man 
that reached nearly twenty-six inches in circumference. But it was, pro- 
bably, dropsical, or unnaturally distended with water. His abilities were 
respectable. A son, and several relatives, had been remarkable for the 
size of their heads. In Dec. 1839, at Wilmington, Del., the Editor and 
his brother, accepted an invitation from Dr. Askew, a distinguished physi- 
cian of that city, to visit their poor-house, of which he was the superin- 
tending physician. One of the inmates had a head measuring about thirty 
inches. It was so heavy that he could sit up but a little while at a time, 
and then only ¢v resting it on his hands. In 1837, L. N. Fowler mea- 


sured a hydropical patient at the American Museum, that exceeded thirty- 


three inches around its largest circumference. It was also very high. In 
Boston, there is a lad about ten years old, whose head measures more than 
that of Webster, though it has not increased in size much, if any, for seve- 
ral years. L. N. Fowler took a cast of it in 1839, which can be seen at 
the office of this Journal. But all these heads were evidently diseased, so 
that they furnish no test of the size of healthy heads. 

The usual range of the measure of healthy heads, is from twenty and a 
half to twenty-four and a third inches, around Eventuality and Philoproge- 
nitiveness. Once in years, 1 measure an adult male bee that reaches 
only twenty and a half. But, in every such instance, the temperament has 
been found to be most highly organized, and capable of the most intense 
and exalted action. Nothing short would be compatible with sufficient pow- 
ers to pass through the world without the reputation of being under par. 
Female heads not unfrequently attain only this size, but rarely fall below 
it, at least, not more than an eighth of an inch. And, in these cases, as in 
the others just mentioned, the organization has been found to be most exqui- 
site and susceptible. Such, however, will never manifest power, but, mainly, 
fine feelings, and exalted sentimentalism. They may pursue the beaten 
track of a routine long learned, just as the horse may follow the furrow, 
—may be polite and genteel—may talk wisely about the weather, and re- 
tail the news of the day as they have been heard ; but, will manifest no 
marks of power, and exhibit no traces of independent intellect—will simply 
slide along, unobserved, down the stream of society, or, at least, only no- 
ticed casually. 

Female heads average about twenty-one inches, and from that to twenty- 
one and a half. One in a score or two, reaches twenty-two. Some rise to 
twenty-two and a half. I have measured two that rose to twenty-three and 
three quarters ; but it is rare for them to reach twenty-three; and there are 
but few that measure twenty-two and a half. They may be classed thus :-— 
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Classification of the several Sizes of adult Male and Female Heads. 





MALES, FEMALES. 
Below 20 1-2, very small. 20 1-3 to 2) 3-4, small. 
20 1-2 to 21, smal 20 3-4 to 21, moderate. 
21 to 21 1-2, moderate. 21 to 21 1-4, avera 

21 1-2 to 22, average. 21 1-4 to 22, full. 

22 to 22 3-4, full. 22 to 22 3-4, large. 

22 3-4 to 23 1-2, large. Above 22 3-4, very large. 
Above 23 1-2, very large. 


Of course, these results will be slightly modified by the fact, that there is 
much more brain in a round head of a given size, than in a long and nar- 
row one ofthe same size. And then, too, the height has much to do with 
volume, yet does not come into account in these measurements. Thus, let 
heads having the same circumference, but let the one be conical on the top, 

' while the other is high and long in the same region, and the quantity of 
brain in the latter, will greatly exceed that of the former. For all these 
considerations, and some more analogous to them, due allowance must be 
made by the eye of the examiner. Nor can any system of measurement, 
supply the place of a large and disciplined organ of Size, which, as if by 
intuition, takes in all these conditions, which artificial measures cannot 
reach. . 

Measures, however, can be instituted from ear to ear, over Firmness, 
over Benevolence, over Comparison, over Individuality, &c.; and should 
be so instituted, wherever much reliance is placed on them. From ear to 
ear, over Firmness, 15 1-2 inches is a pretty large measurement, and in a 
well organized, well supported head, indicates great force of character. 
This is the measure of J. Q@. Adams, and of Clay. I have found but few 
who exceeded it. A small measurement there; say of only twelve or thir- 
teen inches, indicates effeminacy of character. Such will neither under- 
take nor accomplish much, but will simply jog along through life without 
being much known or noticed. 

The matter of measwrements, as expressive of size, has occasioned much 
inquiry, and been debated very learnedly in the Edinburg Phrenological 
Journal. Missiles, aimed at some of the Editor’s supposed errors in this 
respect, have been hurled even by some of his cotemporaries, but without, as 
he thinks, having a correct doctrine touching the principles that should 
govern these markings. Long has the Editor wished to present his views 
on this subject, and, now that more space is allowed him for miscellaneous 
articles and remarks, he hopes soon to find time to take up this whole sub- 
ject of expressing and designating character by marks or figures—a sub- 

ject which he professes to understand, and be able so to apply as that the 
true character may be indicated thereby, and deduced uncon. 
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“VARTICLE VI. 


ADHESIVENESS OR ASSOCIATION CONSIDERED PHRENOLOGICALLY: ITS ADVANT- 
AGES, ITS OBJECTS, AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


Man is constitutionally a gregarious animal. Society, friendship, asso- 
ciation, combination, form as necessary a part of his nature and relations, as 
eating, or reason, or any other primary element or arrangement of his con- 
stitution. In other words, Adhesiveness forms a part and parcel of his men- 
tality, it being a yey! faculty of the human mind, and adapted to a con- 
stitutional demand of his nature. Destitute of this element, he would 
wander up and down in the world “ solitary and alone,” without one kin- 
dred feeling to bind man to his fellow-man. Without friendship, men 
would not associate together in cities, villages, or families ; but every one 
would be for himself. Men would associate together in nothing, so that all 
those objects which require more than one for their accomplishment, would 
have remained uneffected forever. Combination, witha view of effecting 
common ends beneficial to all, would have been unknown to man. No 
houses, except of the rudest structure, such as one man alone could build, 
would have been reared. No public works would have been undertaken. 
No partnerships would have been formed. The “ help-one-another” prin- 
ciple would have been unknown. The fireside, and the family, would 
have had no existence. Those friendly relations that now adorn and 
happify our nature, would have been turned into animosity, and life itself 
would not have been worth a wish. Without this faculty for bringing 
mankind together into families and communities, most of our faculties 
would have lain comparatively dormant. Without society, Benevolence 
would have had only the most limited scope for action; because then map 
would have had few opportunities for its exercise, and unmitigated selfishness 
would have steeled the breast of man against his fellow-man. But for So- 
ciety, Mirthfulness would have had no marks at which to aim its laughter- 
moving shafts ; so that all the health and pleasure derived from the emotions 
of mirth, would have been unknown. Imitation would have had little to 
copy. Language would have had no medium of communication ; so that 
man would have been deprived of all the pleasures of our race flowing 
from conversation, the interchange of thoughts, feelings, knowledge, &c., 
as well as all the advantages of the pulpit, of the lecture-room, me of the 
press. But, this arrangement of society brings man together into clusters 
and families, and this causes that action and reaction among all his facul- 
ties, which redoubles the pleasures consequent thereon a thousand fold. 
By bringing mankind together, society brings out the faculties of each, of 
all, on the principle that Combativeness in one person excites Combative- 
ness in another ; Reason in one, Reason in another; and thus of all the 
faculties. It is impossible to form an idea, either of the utter barrenness of 
our earth of pleasure, of improvement, without this element of friendship to 
bind men together in one great community, or of the advantages to be derived 
from the principle of combination, mutual assistance, and community of im 
terest me friendship, instituted by this principle. Think, reader, on the 
almost innumerable applications oi the principle, that “ Union is strength,” 
afforded by the institution of this principle of —— That our 
manner of presenting the importance and uses of society in the above hasty 
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remarks is imperfect and faulty, is at once admitted ; and yet, where is the 
reader so dull of comprehension as not to perceive that the beneficial ends 
attained by this institution of society, are innumerable, as well as indispen- 
sable to human ezistence, even ? 

This being so, it does not require much stretch of philosophy to see, that 
(other things being equal) the more perfect this principle of society, (that is, 
of this combination and association,) the greater the blessings it will confer on 
mankind. Consequently, whatever is capable of facilitating this grega- 
rious principle, is thereby calculated to promote human improvement and 
happiness. Nor is it possible to shake these two pillars, in which the prin- 
ciple of association is based—the one, that society facilitates the action of 
man’s faculties more than words can express, and is even indispensable 
thereto ; and the other, that whatever facilitates and perfects this society, 
thereby promotes the great ends of humanity. 

In pointing out the existence and functions of Adhesiveness, therefore, 
Phrenology fully and unequivocally demonstrates the utility, the absolute 
necessity, of that fundamental principle denominated associaTIon, or the 
doctrine of community. 

But, while it sustains the principle of association, it would present ver 
different modifications of it from any thing ever yet offered to the worl 
It may advocate the principle of community of interests, without endorsing 
all the theories of Fourier, or backing all the doctrines of Brisbane. The 
utter fallacy of some of their doctrines, and the complete impracticability of 
some of their schemes, we propose, in this series of articles, to demonstrate, 
as well as to show on what principles association can be formed and con- 
ducted to the mutual happiness of all concerned, and what ingredients will 
dissolve, and blow to the winds, any association, into the composition of 
which they enter. Conducted on the right principles, they can be made 
instruments of the greatest good to suffering humanity ; on the wrong, of the 
greatest evil. To show how they should be conducted, and the advantages 
to be derived from them when thus conducted, as well as to propose plans, 
and furnish a rallying point of action, therefore, will be the objects of this 
series of articles. Phrenology can and will unravel this matter—can di- 
vine whether associations are practicable ; and if so, can conduct us at once, 
and surely, to successful experiment. It is the touch-stone of all that a 
pertains to humanity. The laws of the human constitution it reveals, and, 
at the same time, it so expounds those laws as to tell what proposed sys- 
tems will, and what will not, harmonize with the constitution of mankind. 
It should be borne in mind, that this doctrine of association, if it should 
finally prevail, will thoroughly remodel all our institutions, and completely 
change the whole aspect of society. It therefore deserves our careful ex- 
amination. Nor should these associations be so poorly conducted in the 
outset as to endanger a failure, and thus throw back into future ages the 
advantages to be derived therefrom. , 

If any men can start and conduct these institutions properly, Phrenolo- 
gists can; and if Phrenologists cannot conduct them properly, surely no 
other class of men can do it. Nor is it to be expected, that illiterate men, 
and enthusiastic at that, can dive headlong into the unexplored waters, with- 
out science, without knowledge, without cool, calculating wisdom and judg- 
ment, and found an institution that shall withstand the ebb and tide of hu- 
man passion and caprice. But, if they cannot, is the thing itself impossi- 
ble? Cannot this chart of the human character direct our course, an 
warn us against quick-sands? In short, Phrenology develops the nature 
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man, and, at the same time, demonstrates the principle of association. 
nd these two united, can and will lead to correct experiment and most 
beneficial results. 


Since the above was in type, the following from Dr. Clarke, replacin 
the one that was mislaid, and which was the more immediate occasion 0 
this series of articles, has been received and is of course inserted. 


“ Coventry, February 12th, R. I, 1845. 

“ Frrenp Fowiter—I readily comply with your request to write again 
on the subject of Association. You are aware, perhaps, that I am what 
has been called a Come-outer ; that is, I refrain from any participation in 
governmental affairs, believing that human life is inviolable, and may not 
be put in jeopardy; and that human governments have no more rightful 

wer over it than individuals. I have likewise abandoned the church, 
or its deception and hypocrisy—for professing the doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
and practising those of Beelzebub. I have likewise seceded from what 
may be called the authority of the medical schools, which I think is a great 
fraud and imposition on the public, and injurious to health and happiness 
These things I have done to satisfy my Conscientiousness, which you have 
marked 7. Still, as a whole, I am not satisfied—I am not happy. My ~ | 
Ss and Adhesiveness, (which you have marked 6,) are pained. 

feel the want of social intercourse and friendship. I cannot go with the 
multitude, to do what 1 conceive to be wrong, and they will not come to 
me. Under these impressions, I was lead to reflect on the organization of 
communities. None with whose history I was acquainted, appeared to me 
unexceptionable. They all seemed to partake of the spirit of sectarianism 
which I conceive to be the bane of social life. About this time, I heard o 
a discovery, said to have been made by Charles Fourier, a Frenchman 
wherein he had solved the problem, and had discovered the law of social 
unity, of passional attraction, and universal harmony. Surely, thought I, 
this is a very desirable state for the human race. 

I was aware of the formation of a number of associations in various parts 
of the country, on principles somewhat differing from each other. In the 
latter part of last suramer, I noticed a call for a convention of the friends of 
association throughout the country, to meet at the Comunity-place in North- 
hampton, Mass. I attended that convention. There were de egates present 
from a number of associations. The subject of community was discussed pro 
and con, There was but one community represented at that meeting 
which had adopted the Fourier system, and that was the Brook-farm Asso- 
ciation, in Roxbury, Mass. From the representation of their delegate, it 
would appear, that the prospects of the Association had very much improv- 
ed since they had adopted that system. It seems, the Association had ex- 
isted for two or three years ; but this plan had been in operation only about 
six months. On my return home from this convention, I wrote to you for 
informatton on the bearing punena eee have on association, and es- 
pecially on the —— discovered by Fourier. Perhaps I was premature 
in my request. Fourier’s dectrine is but little known at present, and he 
has but few disciples. Park Godwin and Albert Brisbane have published 
pamphlets, giving something of an exposé of his doctrines. There are like- 
wise some periodicals devoted to the cause. Albert Brisbane spent part of 
the last year in Paris, examining and translating the manuscripts of Fou- 
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rier, which I believe he intends soon to publish. I think he was employ- 
ed by the New-England Fourier Association. 

“ Now, so far as I have been able as yet to learn from the disciples 
of Fourier, the science he teaches is, that the human passions may be 
brought into harmony (that is, man may harmonize with man) with uni- 
versal nature, and with od; and, for this purpose, society must be re-or- 
— and placed in a co-operative, instead of an antagonistical, position. 

irtue and vice must not be so rigidly defined as to keep up a continual 
warfare ; that every thing that is good and proper for us, and conducive to 
our happiness. may be made attractive, and, from passional impulses,* the 
race may proceed to its final destiny—the reign of “ Peace on earth, and 
good will to man.” Now, the question is, is there any thing in the science 
of Phrenology which conflicts with such a state, or renders an attempt tc 
create a heaven on earth impracticable ? 

“In conclusion, I may say of the Journal, and [ believe I speak the sen- 
timents of the subscribers generally, that it is doing an excellent work, and 
preparing the way for the realization of the highest aspirations of our na- 
ture. Go on, then, and may your life and health be preserved to prosecute 
the enterprise to its final consummation. 

“ Thine, for the redemption and regeneration of the race. 
“Pretec CraRKE.” 


* We mean, of course, directed by enlightened intellect and reason. 
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{Swern in New-York.—Never before have Lectures on Phrenology 
and Physiology drawn such crowds, or commanded so much attention, as 
do those now in progress. Neither of the places in which the Lectures are 
held, are at all adequate to contain the crowds that assemble, many of whom 
are obliged to return home, without being able to procure even a place to 
stand. In consequence, it is contemplated to remove to the Broadway Ta- 
bernacle—of which, however, due notice will hereafter be given. For the 

resent, however, the Editor’s Lectures still continue at St. Luke’s Build- 
ings every Monday evening, at Clinton Hall every Thursday evening, in 
March—the Lectures announced for Wednesday evening at the church in 
Chrystie-street, having been discontinued on account of the conversion of 
the church into another purpose. The subjects of the several Lectures will 
be as follows :— 

The first week in March, the application of Phrenology to the formation 
of happy marriages, and to the promotion of conjugal love. The second 
and third weeks, the character, sphere, influence, and consequent duties 
and education, of Woman. A sample of the manner of treating this sub- 
ject, may be seen by referring to Art. IL, No. L, of this volume of the 
ja The fourth week, Hereditary Descent, its Laws and Facts. 





Another Private Class will be formed the first Saturday in March, de- 
signed to teach pupils how to ascertain the location and size of the Phreno- 
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logical organs, and apply Phrenology and Physiology to the discernment 
of character. Its objects and terms will be the same as those specified in 
No. 1. of this volume. Students received until the first of April. 





“Love aNnp Parentace, applied to the Perrection or Orrsprine, in- 
cluding much valuable information and advice to both sexes and all ages; 
together with the EvILs AND REMEDIES OF EXCESSIVE AND PERVERTED AMA- 
tiveness. By O. S. Fowler.” No. 1. is now out, and ready for delivery, 
its title having been changed from that of “ Amativeness, its Uses and 
Abuses,” to the above. Its contents will be noticed more fully in the April 
Number. 





“ The Annual Report of the Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum, 
made to the New-York Legislature, January, 1845,” was received just as 
we were making up the last page—too late, therefore, for notice, which 
will be given hereafter. Meanwhile, we tender to Dr. Brigham, the able 
Manager, our grateful acknowledgements. 





Green, the reformed Gambler, is doing much good, by exposing the 
tricks and turpitude of gambling. He has p@lished a well got-up number 
of a periodical on this subject. We have examined his head, and shall 
spread his phrenological organization before our readers hereafter. 





The present prospects of the Journal altogether exceed those of any for- 
mer period. On the 22d of February, 1%44, it had less than 500 subseri- 
bers. At the same period of 1845, its list exceeds 2000. The Vol. for 
1444 closed with above 2000 ; and if its subscription for the balance of this 
year, should sustain the same proportional increase compared with its pre- 
sent number which the last volume did to its list at the corresponding date 
of last year, it will exceed 8000 subscribers. Friends of the cause! we 
thank you for your efforts in its behalf, and will endeavor to keep pace 
with them in rendering it every way worthy that patronage thus freely ex- 
tended to it. ' 





Lecturers on Phrenology are now flocking into the phrenological field 
in great numbers. The more the better, provided they are sufficient for 
the great work they have taken upon themselves. The work is indeed 
great, the greatest in which mortal man can engage. It is soon to become 
the work. Its Jectures will ere long be the lectures, and its books, the 
books—are soon to supersede most others. But, it is earnestly requested, that 
men will not rush unprepared into a work so momentous. 

Nor need they think that they can fit themselves for such a work by a 
few weeks’ study, or even by knowing the location of most of the organs. 
No man should set himself up for a public teacher, till he is qualified to 
mould and lead off the public mind; for, every sentence, every action 
of such a man, goes to form character. However talented one may 
be, it requires years of severe mental discipline to render any one fit for the 
responsible station of a public lecturer on amy science, much more, on a 
science so comprehensive in its range, and so momentous in its moral 
bearings. And, surely, no one should engage in it, who nauseates the 
public mind therewith, or even, who is not qualified to put the science on 
that high moral and intellectual ground which belongs thereto. No one 
should attempt to present it in whose hands it suffers detraction, Give no 
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/impreion, or leave a good one only. For my own part, I tremble, as 1) 


| 


lecture, as I write, for fear I may not do justice to a science so noble, so 
philanthropic. 

But, if men will rush unprepared upon a work so momentous, let the 
friends of such a science treat them only with neglect. Opposition will 
only embolden them still further to disgrace this good cause. Simply let 
them alone. Starve them off the course. 

But, what shall we say of those who use this noble science as a coy-duck | 
with which to bring victims within their power? There isa gambling | 
phrenologist who hales from Ohio, and who goes from house to house, | 
always putting up at the worst grogeries he can find, who practices this 
science simply to secure notoriety and make those acquaintances which will 
enable him to prey upon the unsuspecting. He fleeced many a hapless 
victim in Dover, N. H., Saco, Me., and vicinity, last May and June, and 
is now probably pursuing his criminal career in that or some other region. 
Nor is he alone. But we will not particularize. We simply warn the 

ublic. 
But, after all, the cure for this and other evils, lies in reforming the fais 


Men of high moral principle will never gamble, will not be found in the 
company of evil doers.* Reform and elevate society, and such miscrean 
will starve. 





The New-York Dissector ; a Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Surgery, 
Magnetism, Mesmerism, and the Collateral Sciences ; with the Mysteries 
and Fallacies of the Faculty. Edited by Henry Hatt Sxerwoop, M. D. 

This quarterly advocates, in part, the same great principles to the propa- 
gation of which the Journal is devoted—Magnetism, Physiology, and the 
Healing Art included. That Dr. Sherwood is eminently a scientific ex- 
pounder of truth, will one day be appreciated. That he is far in advance 
of those pseudo-scientific wiseacres of the world who claim to be scientific, 
while they deny even the truth of Phrenology, much less are instructed by 
its principles, is certain. The Doctor scarrifies the medical faculty some- 
what. Of this aspect of the Dissector, we say nothing. That the faculty 
do not merit all the confidence reposed in them, is certain, but they may 


fight their own battles with the Doctor. But that commingling of the x 


“collateral sciences” of Phrenology, Physiology, and Magnetism, which 
the Dissector proposes to do, meets our cordial approbation. 

Its price is One Dollar per annum for four quarterly numbers of fifty-six 
large octavo pages each. Subscriptions sent to our office will receive 
prompt attention. 





\ 


The Social Monitor, devoted to Moral reform, as applicable more — 
cularly to searching out the children of want and es and furnishing 
them with places in respectable families, is received regularly by the Jour- 
nal. It is conducted by a society of benevolent females, whose object ap- | 

rs to be to do good; and they are unquestionably successful in their | 

audable undertaking. The cause of benevolence is pre-eminently the | 
cause of God ; and that department of philanthropy which takes the chil- \ 


drer:. of vice or poverty from their miserable haunts, and places them in fa- | 
milies where they can both do good and get good, is indeed one of the | 


most commendable and fruitful fields of usefulness that benevolence can 
occupy. Success to their efforts,and may many co-laborers be raised u 
m a cause so deserving and so promising. 
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The Water Cure-Journal, Joel Shew, M. D., Editor, is received regu 
larly. Our readers know our opinion in regard to the inestimable value 
of water as applied to the cure of burns, bruises, sprains, fevers, colds, and 
diseases of nearly all kinds. So important do we regard this matter, that, 
during the progress of the volume, we shall present both its importance, 
and the mode of its application, in our columns. Meanwhile, we recom- 
mend physicians to introduce it into their practice, and the heads of fami- 
lies, especially mothers, to inform themselves in reference thereto, and thus 
be enabled to save their families from the pain, the expense, and the dan- 
ger of sickness. 

The Water Cure Journal is well conducted, containing, what after all is 
of the most importance, more facts of cures and modes of treatment than it 
does of mere theory. We wish the Doctor success, and doubt not but he 
will sustain the recommendation here given. 

The Doctor has opened a hospital at 65 Barcley-street, devoted exclu- 
sively to the cure of diseases by water—a mode that will soon lay calomel 
and the lancet (which have ruined ten constitutions where they have saved 
one life,) on the shelf, where they ought to lay forever. 


The Terms are, One Dollar in advance, for 2g numbers, 16 pages oc- 
tavo each. Subscriptions received at our office. 





Man’s Muscular capability—If any of the readers of the Journal think 
that its Editor has overrated man’s muscular capability in his remarks on 
that subject, let them read the following :— 


{ A Norwegian Runner—In glancing over a paper from Calcutta, says 

YY the Boston Transcript, we find on account of a traveller from the moun- 
tains of Norway, who has lately arrived in India, and is announced as a 

3 “wonder !” being a bona fide Norwegian runner, who was about to at- 

\ tempt the discovery of the source of the White Nile, on foot, and unattend- 
ta ed. He expects to be absent from India only about four months, and he is 
DN to go in a direct line, crossing deserts and swimming rivers. He runs a 


degree (69 1-2 English miles) in twelve hours, and can go three days 
\ | without food or water, by merely taking a sip or two of syrup of raspber- 
* | ries, of which he carries a small bottle ; and when he does procure food, a 


| very small quantity will suffice; but when it is plentiful, he eats enough 

' for three days. This wonderful man carries with him only a map, a com- 

| pass, and a Norwegian axe. He has already made some wonderful jour- 

| neys, having gone from Constantirople to Calcutta and back, in 59 days, 

for which the Sultar gave him $2000 ; and from Paris to St. Petersburg, 

~ | in 13 days. He has certificates from the authorities at Calcutta and at St. 
Petersburg, verifying these very extraordinary feats. He is about forty- 

five years of age, and slightly made. He trusts for safety in his perilous 
eo to his speed, as he says neither dromedary nor man can overtake 

, him. 





The Answer to Dr. Spofford proves to be too long for a miscellaneous 
article, which we intended to make it—it making seven pages, whereas we 
have but one page to spare in this number. It must, therefore, with some 
other articles prepared for this number, be crowded over into that for April 








